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THE WINDY DAY. 


RY LUCY L. CABLE. 





Oh, the windy day is a laughing day! 
For the wind is a funny fellow! 
He rollicks and shouts when skies are gray 
And leaves are turning yellow. 
The pines, a moment ago so still, 
Fling out their arms and laugh with a will. 
Nodding their heads, as who should say, 
“The old wind has an amusing way.” 


Ob, the windy day is a singing day! 
For the wind is a minstrel, strolling 
Thro’ field and wood, with cheery lay, 
Insistent, sweet, cajoling. 
The strings of his harp are pine and oak, 
As he chants his tale to the woodland folk— 
Ab, revellers of old are they 
When the minstrel wind begins to play! 


Ob, the windy day is the vagrant’s day! 

For the wind is a comrade rover, 
Whistling down the great highway 

To every hill-road lover; 
And whether he whistles or laughs or sings, 
Through every vagrant heart there rings 
The impelling world-old call to stray 
With the comrade wind for ever and aye. 

—Harper’s Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The senior editor of the WoMAn’s 
JOURNAL, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, is at- 
tending the National Reciprocity Confer- 
ence in Chicago this week. Very early in 
the meeting a call was made for Mr. 
Blackwell, and the speech he made in re- 
sponse to the call was received with 
marked favor and great enthusiasm. 








“If the Mothers Were Represented,”’ 
is the significant heading of a picture 
entitled Peace Conference in the Chicago 
Daily News. ‘The illustration shows on 
the left hand a Japanese mother holding 
in ber hand a list of ‘tour losses,’’ and dic- 
tating to Count Komura what he shall 
write. On the right hand is a Russian 
mother laying her hand on Witte’s shoul- 
der and placing before his eyes a summary 
of killed and wounded Russians. Before 
the group lies a map of Siberia, Manchu- 
ria, Korea, and Japan. Below are the 
words “The haggling over peace terms 
wouldn’t last long if the mothers were 
represented.’’ This cut is a powerful 
argument for woman suffrage. It would 
put an end to war. 


— > 





At the convention of the International 
Factory Inspectors’ Association, held in 
Detroit, Mich., Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, 
assistant secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, read a paper on the 
“Enforcement of Child Labor Legisla- 
tion.” The following statement made 
by Mr. Lovejoy, should cause “arrest of 
thought” and decisive action: 

When industry lays its hand upon child- 
hood and makes conscripts of the defence- 
less, then industry strikes at the life of 
the State, for the State is a vital organiza- 
tion, not a crystal. The men and women 
who come from the ranks of child labor 





into our almshouses and hospitals fasten 
upon society that millstone which it was 
long ago declared might justly be hanged 
abont the neck of him who causes one of 
these little ones to stumble. Despite 
the efforts to reduce the army of work- 
ing children in America during the 
period from 1880 and 1900, while the 
population of the country increased 
only fifty per cent., the number of boys 
from ten to fifteen years of age engaged 
iv mechanical and manufacturing pursuits 
increased 100 per cent. while the number 
of girls between the same ages and in the 
same class of industries increased 150 per 
cent. 





"> 


The invitation to a peace conference on 
August 31, issued by the Shakers of New 
Lebanon, N. Y., directs attention to the 
fact that peace among nations and amung 
men has been their watchword from the 
beginning, one hundred and thirty years 
ago, when Mother Ann Lee and a few 
converts established a place of worship 
near Watervliet. 





STATE REPORTS. 
IOWA, 

At the time of the last National Conven- 
tion, 1904, our suffrage bill was in the 
hands of the legislative committee, When 
the bill came before the House it received 
43 favorable votes, 8 less than a constitu- 


| tional majority. 


By the passage of the Biennial Elections 
Amendment, all present members bold 
over during the next session, which will 
be held the coming winter; so the status 
of nearly every member, upon this ques- 
tion, is already known, and we can decide 
where to concentrate our most specific 
work. 

To conform tothe ruling of this Bien- 
nial Amendment, it will be necessary for 
the Legislature to hold sessions two suc- 
cessive years, 1906 and 1907 Should our 
bill pass both these, the campaign would 
be upon us in the near future, 

In the card enrolment work we have the 
coéperation of the Iowa W. C. T, U. This 
is really a convenient card petition and 
will be so used in legislative work. 

Two hundred and fifty-four papers pub- 
lish regularly the National articles. This 
is an increase of 51 papers. 

In one city the club offered three prizes 
for the best suffrage essays written by 
High School pupils. Over forty boys and 
girls competed. Under the direction of 
our Superintendent, many contests are 
held, all recitations being suffrage selec- 
tions. Suffrage speakers were placed on 
several programs, 

Through Headquarters, hundreds of suf- 
frage leaflets have been distributed. The 
suffrage cottage on the Fair ground isa 
distributing point during the State Fair. 

We have organized 51 new clubs. A 
cash prize was offered by the State Asso- 
ciation to the club securing the largest 
number of new members before the State 
Convention of 1904. Our National dues 
increased from $100.40 in 1903 to $119.20 
in 1904, 

Nearly all the clubs sent protest letters 
to the Iowa Senators and Senator Bever- 
idge against the obnoxious clause in the 
Oklahoma and Arizona Statehood bill. 
195 protest articles were sent to the pa- 
pers. 

Clubs are assisting along needful neigh- 
borhood and civic lines. The attendance 
at the State ‘Convention was exception- 
ally good. Mary J. CoGGESHALL, 

President. 

EpitH PAYNE Parsons, Cor. Sec. 
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WOMEN VOTE IN WISCONSIN. 

The women of Madison, Wis., made up 
their minds this summer that the town 
needed a new high school. A special elec- 
tion having been called to decide the ques- 
tion of an issue of bonds for the purpose 
of building, the women, especially the 
club-women, of the city, resolved to exer- 
cise their limited right of suffrage and se- 
cure the school. Few women had ever 
been known to vote at school eleetions, 
and their announcement that they meant 
to work for the new building troubled the 
opposition very little. Before election 
day it became apparent that the women 
were in earnest. Onthe day of the elec- 
tion, July 25, the women were out in full 
force. Many sent their private carriages 
to be used to convey voters to and from 
the polls. Housekeepers brought their 
cooks with them. The result of the elec- 
tion was a majority of 284 votes in favor 
of the bond issue. The male vete showed 
a majority of 137 against the bonds, while 
the women’s vote polled a majority of 421 





in favor of the proposition. Practically 
all of the opposition came from two wards 
in the city, but even in those wards only 
sixty-eight women were induced to vote 
against the question. The opposition 
threatens to contest the election on the 
ground that women have no right under 
the law to vote on a school bond issue, 
although they have the right to vote on 
all school questions. The legal right of 
the women to vote at the election will be 
sustained, according to the best opinion, 
but there is some fear that the opposition 
will succeed in delaying somewhat the 
construction of the school._N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. 
—— —— ors 


REPORT OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 


(Report by Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, presented a 
National] Suffrage Convention.] 

The sole work of this committee has 
been the preparation of a Bibliography of 
Woman Suffrage, The result submitted 
shows a total of 823 books, pamphlets and 
periodicals. 

It has been a matter of surprise to know 
that so many books have been written in 
the struggle for woman’s recognition for 
political and industrial equality. The titles 
are of interest in many cases. One of the 
oldest books bears the date 1627, and deals 
with ‘*The Legal Status of Woman.” The 
next in point of age is quaint in spelling, 
and is entitled ‘The Laws, Resolutions of 
Woemen’s Rights; or, the law’s provision 
for woemen. A methodical collection of 
such statutes and customes as doe prop- 
erly concern woemen.’’ The author is 
probably Sir John Dodderidge, and the 
book was printed in 1632. Numerous vol- 
umes were written in the early part of the 
eighteenth century; and in 1792 was issued 
Mary Wollestoncraft’s famous ‘Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Woman.”’ This has 
passed through several editions, the latest 
that of 1892, containing an introduction 
by Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 

Some of the titles are peculiarly descrip- 
tive; as, for instance, that by Attilla 
(pseudonym) ‘‘No Female Suffrage; The- 
ology, Logic, Anatomy, Physiology and 
Philology unite to Establish tbe Truism 
that Woman is No Human Being.”’ 

In compiling the list there has been no 
attempt at annotation. Nor has the line 
been clearly drawn between books ad- 
vocating political rights, and those ad- 
vocating enlarged civil, industrial and 
educational opportunities. This can be 
done only by research of each volume, 
The process of annotation may weed out 
some titles and add many others. ‘Titles 
are nota guarantee, nor do they always 
convey a correct idea of the substance of 
a book, 

There is need of a Bibliography of Woman 
Suffrage. No such has ever been issued. 
A request to any library for a catalogue 
of Woman Suffrage books meets the fre- 
quent reply, ‘‘We have no such catalogue,”’ 
or, ‘‘We have no books on the subject.”’ 
The University of Pennsylvania, which is 
partially coéducational, reports from its 
library, ‘‘We have nothing on the subject 
of woman suffrage.’’ Clubs or individuals 
desiring material for debate, or reading 
courses, meet this condition of deficiency 
of woman suffrage lists and literature. 

That librarians are aware of it, is evi- 
denced by the interest manifested by 
them while our bibliography is being pre- 
pared, Another side of the question is 
the encouragement a bibliography would 
undoubtedly give tothe acquirement of 
suffrage literature by libraries. In near- 
ly all libraries, when appropriations are 
made for the purchase of books, the 
librarian scans the catalogue on various 
subjects, and selects volumes for his 
shelves from lists in which his library is 
lacking. This might give impetus to the 
sale of many of our new suffrage publi- 
cations. How can we expect suffrage 
works to be called for, when there is 
neither catalogue nor library section? 

If the Bibliography is to be printed, we 
would suggest the following: 

That it be indexed by authors and by 
titles. 

That books out of print be so designated. 

That brief annotations be made where 
possible. 

That a supplemental list or appendix be 
arranged, of the fifty best books for recom- 
mendation to Public Libraries for pur- 
chase, and to clubs for reading courses, 
or to individuals or societies for debates; 
this supplemental list embracing the his- 
torical, industrial and educational points 
of view. 

We desire to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the librarians of the many State, 
public and private libraries who have con- 


tributed information and encouraging sug- 
gestions. 

The members of the committee have 
canvassed the libraries, where practicable, 
with zeal and patience: Miss Florence L. 
Spofford, the Congressional Library; Miss 
Eva Channing, the Boston Public Library; 
Miss Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis 
libraries; Miss Martha Scott Anderson, 
Minneapolis and Duluth libraries; Miss M. 
Nataline Crumpton, Philadelphia, and Miss 
Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. . 


— > 


LITERATURE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 











(Read at National Suffrage Convention by Mra 
Carrie Chapman Catt.) 


The duty of the Literature Committee 
has been the preparation and printing of 
literature, It has had nothing to do with 
its distribution. It has consulted the 
Headquarters frequently as to the nature 
of the demand made for literature, and 
has attempted to furnish a supply to meet 
this demand. 

It decided to print all the new litera- 
ture in such size that it could be easily 
enclosed in an ordinary envelope, and 
could also be bound in book form for per- 
manent reference and use. The Political 
Equality Leaflets, published in monthly 
series, and edited by Alice Stone Black- 
well, have been issued for the past six 
months, and will be continued, These 
little leaflets fill a popular demand for 
cheap literature, which is designed for 
free distribution to aid in propaganda. 
The subscription price is 10 cents. 

The Committee has not been able to 
accomplish all it had hoped in either va- 
riety or quantity. Many calls have been 
made for leaflets treating of certain sub- 
jects, which, thus far, it has been impos- 
sible to furnish. This department of our 
work is worthy of the best thought and 
energy, and it is to be hoped that a supply 
sufficient to meet all demands may even- 
tually be prepared, printed and kept in 
stock in our National Headquarters. 

A contribution of $400 was made by the 
Boston Committee of Work for the print- 
ing of literature, and the $109.93 resulting 
from the sales of literature at Headquar- 
ters was added to the fund, making $509.93 
available for printing during the fifteen 
months since the last annual convention. 
Of this, $465.50 was so expended, leaving 
a balance on hand of $44.43. About 100,000 
leaflets have been printed under the direc- 
tion of the Committee. 


Receipts and Expenditures of Committee 
on Literature: 


Received from Boston Committee of 


Work through general treasury.... $400 00 
BOlOS CF PACMAG. 060 cccccincicccsoces 25 42 
Sales of Do You Kuow............... 58 52 


Sales of Emiuvent Opinions.......... 10 67 


Sales of Introductions to W.S. History 65 11 
Subscriptions to P. E. Leaflets, 316.21 
Less postage for same, $6.00........ 10 21 
$509 93 
Introductions to W.S8. History (1,000) 50 50 
Copy North American Review for Head- 
NN cre arenedetaneeveseseeenees 50 
Eminent Opinions (10,000) caGtierees 25 50 
a. BP SR errr 42 00 
Do You Know (10,000)................ 61 00 
Do You Know (10,000), contributed to 
California and printed there....... 52 00 
Do You Know (10,000)............... 56 00 


Political Equality Leaflets (6 Nos.).. 30 50 
Additional) Political Equality Leaflets 24 00 
Answers to Objecuons (10,000) $114 00 
PIE COTNG ccc ccc ccccvvcsns 10 52 124 32 
GC Oe Mi oes cccesvccescestsaseds 41 11 





$509 93 


—_——- ——— 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The president of the London Society of 
Women Journalists is Mrs. T, P. O’Con- 
nor, the wife of the Member of Parlia- 
ment of that name. She was born in Texas 
and educated at Washington. 


A well-known press worker of Chicago, 
Miss Belle L. Gorton, is now visiting in 
Boston and vicinity, on her way home 
from an extended tour in Northern and 
Southern Europe. During this, her third 
season abroad, Miss Gorton had some rare 
experiences travelling alone through Swe- 
den, Denmark, and particularly Norway. 
Rarely finding her English, French and 
German available, she managed by unique 
methods to go over long and lonely routes 
in safety. A trip over a road made almost 
impassable by late snows even in June, 
severely tested her power of endurance. 
By aid of two sturdy Norwegians with 
wagons and a sledge for the snow, and by 
travelling uninterruptedly for two days 
and nights, she succeeced in reaching the 
coast in time to catch a steamer for the 
North Cape. For three miles she walked 
through deep snow, and at the end was 
ready for new ventures. Miss Gorton was 
a student at Harvard ‘‘Annex’’ now Rad- 





cliffe College. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Avacaren Panetox is manager 


of the Rio Cobre Hotel in Spanishtown, 
Jamaica, She is now in Boston. 


Mrs. JuLia B, Newson of Red Wing, 
Minn., has contributed a series of articles 
tothe Daily Republican of that city on 
the National Woman Suffrage Convention 
at Portland. 


Mrs. Roswe_.t P. FLower, widow of 
Gov. Flower, has given the city of Water- 
town, N. Y., a granite and marble drink- 
ing fountain, to be erected on Public 
square. The gift, to cost $15,000, was ac- 
cepted recently at aspecial session of the 
Common Council. 


Mrs, ELuis Rowan, the famous flower 
artist, has been offered $75,000 by the 
German government for her 500 Australian 
flowers pictures, the condition being that 
she shall take up her residence in that 
country and devote her talents exclusively 
to Germany. 

Mug, SARAH BERNHARDT’S name has 
been proposed by the minister of public 
instruction and fine arts of France for the 
Cross of Kaight of the Legion of Honor, 
The grand chancery of the order, with 
which the final decision rests, is now con- 
sidering the list of nominations. 


Mrs. Kast YAJimMA, the president of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Japan, is a most able wo- 
man. Despite her advanced age she is an 
educator of recognized ability, connected 
with a great institution in Tokyo; and in 
the midst of her heavy duties there, she 
conducts the affairs of the important 
organization of which she is the honored 
head. At the late convention she was re- 
elected, as was almost every oflicer who 
served with her the previous year. 


Mmer. ROLLAND, @ Belgian, attained 
her 104th birthday on June 12. She is 
credited in Belgium with being the only 
living witness of the battle of Waterloo, 
having been seated on a wall in the neigh- 
borhood of the battlefield during a part 
of the engagement. Last year, when the 
French monument to Waterloo heroes was 
unveiled on the battlefield, Mme. Rolland 
was allotted a place of honor as the most 
noteworthy spectator present. 


MATHILDE SERAO in private life is the 
wife of Signor Scarfoglio, the editor and 
part proprietor of The Corriere di Napoli. 
She has long been recognized throughout 
Italy and France as the leading figure in 
Italian fiction, but until recent years has 
not been so well known in England and 
America. Translations of four of her 
more important novels have been pub- 
lished, of which The Land of Cockayne 
(Harpers, 1903), a powerful romance of 
Neapolitan life, is perhaps her best known 
work, 

Mrs. MARTHA FRANKLIN MALLORY, 
formerly of Springfield, Mass., bas re- 
turned from North Carolina for a short 
visit, and reports the progress of her 
Franklin humanitarian home at Black 
Mountain, N.C. It has been open for 
two years, and cares for patients suffering 
with tuberculosis who have small means 
with which to fight for their health. 
There is a mortgage of $500 on the house, 
which Mrs. Mallory hopes to get help in 
lifting. The 200 acres of land are owned 
clear. Mrs. Mallory’s enterprise is in- 
dorsed by the local physicians. 


Miss NELL HAVEN of San Francisco, 
Cal., is said to be the only woman in the 
United States who is recognized by the 
government as an expert on photography. 
In many notable cases she has been called 
upon by the United States Supreme Court 
to give expert testimony as to the pho- 
tographing of different subjects. Miss 
Haven has made a particular study of the 
Bertillon system, and her pictures are ac- 
cepted by the government as equal to 
those made by the great expert in the 
south of France. Work of this kind passes 
daily through her bands. 


Mrs. WILLIAM K, VANDERBILT, JR., 
will provide a children’s ward, diet kitch- 
en, dressing room and more private rooms 
to the Nassau hospital, at Mineola, L. L., 
which has been established through the 
efforts of residents. When the building 
is finished Mrs. Vanderbilt will furnish it 
at her own expense. Mrs. Clarence Mac- 
kay built and furnished the nurses’ home 
that adjoins the hospital, and also had a 
landscape gardener lay out the grounds 
and plant shrubbery and trees. Mrs. Bel- 
mont has established the Belmont ward, 
where women patients are cared for with- 
out expense, 
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“ SQUAW-TALK.” 

Among our American Indians any kind 
of foolish or frivolous conversation is 
called ‘‘Squaw-talk’’—talk fit for women 
but unworthy of men. Mary H. Ford, of 
New York, writing in The Bookman, ap- 
plies this term to the ordinary ‘‘woman’s 
page’ in our daily newspapers, ‘‘where 
recipes for face lotions, advice concerning 
courtship, and answers to silly questions 
on etiquette, etc., make up a mass of in- 
anity.’’ ‘*Why is it assumed,’’ asks Miss 
Ford, ‘‘that the average American woman 
is mentally on a par with a child of 
twelve?”’ 

Even where a woman is selected to 
write on a serious subject, as Miss Mc- 
Cracken was recently by the Outlook, she 
promptly degenerated into sentimental, 
ism. When her topic was woman suf. 
frage in Colorado, an important social ex- 
periment of great interest to all intelligent 
women, she assumed that she was writing 
to women and must write ‘‘down to their 
level,’’ with the result that her whole 
chapter was devoted to the ridiculous 
question whether or not suffrage is de- 
stroying the ‘‘womanly”’ qualities of the 
newly-enfranchised sex. In other words 
she resorted to ‘‘Squaw-talk.”’ 

Men, too, often seem to think that they 
must ‘‘cordescend”’’ intellectually to 
women, They say: ‘‘We must not teach, 
because that would be pedantic; and we 
must not contradict, because that would 
be rude,’’ Yet women are not children. 
They appreciate conversation on a higher 
level, and, as a rule, will show themselves 
quite able to take partin it. If I believed 
that the ‘‘woman’s page’’ is really what 
women want, I should despair of the 
future of the human race. 

One of the chief advantages of coéduca- 
tion is the influence which young men and 
women unconsciously exercise upon each 
other. The women learn to understand 
the mental processes of the men and tbe 
men learn to appreciate the ability and 
intellectuality of women. If boys and girls 
were fellow students and worked togeth- 
er, then and in after life there would be 
an end to “Squaw-talk.’’ Until that is 
the case it will probably continue. 

H. B. B. 


-_-—_— 


ARE WOMEN WEAKER THAN MEN? 

When women are impelled by their 
needs and affections to exert their physi- 
cal and mental powers, they often equal 
or surpass men even in those qualities in 
which men arrogate superiority. In read- 
ing Washington Irving’s thrilling narra- 
tive of the privations and perils of the 
men who crossed the continent in 1810 to 
found Astoria, a fortified trading-post at 
the mouth of the Columbia River, we 
meet with no episode more heroic than 
that of a poor Indian woman, the slave- 
wife of a half-breed Canadian hunter, 
Pierre Dorein. 

When the Astorians, who had refused 
to enter the service of the Northwest 
Company after the surrender of the fort 
to the British, set out to recross the Rocky 
Mountains, as they proceeded up the 
Columbia near the mouth of the Wal- 
lah Wallah River, several Indian ca- 
noes put off from the shore to overtake 
them, and a voice in French called upon 
them to stop. To their surprise, they 
recognized in the person who had hailed 
them the wife of Pierre Dorein, accompa- 
nied by her twochildren. She had astory 
to tell, involving the fate of several of our 
unfortunate adventurers. 

Jobn Reed, a Hibernian, had been de- 
tached from Astoria during the previous 
summer to the Snake River. The party 
consisted of four Canadians, Giles LeClere, 
Francois Laudry, Jean Baptiste Turcot, 
and Andre LaChappelle, together with 
two hunters, Dorein and Delaunay, Dorein 
as usual accompanied by his wife and 
children, They built a hut on Snake River 
for their winter quarters, and set about 
trapping. Three of their party, Rezner, 
LeClerc, and Dorein went five days’ jour- 
ney from the wintering house to a locality 
well stocked with beaver, put up a hut 
and met with great success. While the 
men were out hunting, Dorein’s wife re- 
mained at home to dress the skins and 
prepare the meals. She was thus employed 
one evening about the beginning of Janu- 
ary when she heard footsteps, and LeClerc 





staggered pale and bleeding into the but. 
He informed her that a party of savages 
had surprised them while at their traps, 
and had killed Rezoer and her husband. 
He had barely strength left to give this 
information when he sank upon the 
ground, 

The poor woman saw that the only 
chance for life was instant flight, but, in 
this exigency, showed that presence of 
mind and force of character for which she 
had been frequently noted. With great 
difficulty, she caught two of the horses 
belonging to the party. Then collecting 
her clothes, and a small quantity of meat 
and dried salmon, she packed them upon 
one of the horses, and helped the wounded 
man to mount upon it. Oa the other 
horse she mounted with her two children, 
and burried away from this dangerous 
neighborhood, directing her flight to Mr. 
Reed’s establishment. On the third day 
she descried a number of Indians on borse- 
back proceeding in an easterly direction. 
She immediately dismounted with her 
children and helped LeClerc likewise to 
dismount, and all concealed themselves. 
Fortunately they escaped the sharp eyes 
of the savages, but had to proceed with 
the utmost caution. That night they slept 
without fire or water; she managed to 
keep her children warm in her arms; but 
before morning poor LeClerc died. 

With the dawn of day the resolute wo- 
man resumed her course, and on the 
fourth day reached the house of Mr. 
Reed. It was deserted, and all around 
were marks of blood and signs of a furious 
massacre. Not doubting that Mr. Reed 
and his party had all fallen victims, she 
turned in fresh horror from the spot. 

For two days she continued hurrying 
forward, ready to sink for want of food, 
but more solicitous for her children than 
herself. At last she reached a range of 
the Rocky Mountains, near the upper 
part of the Wallah Wallah River. Here 
she chose a wild, lonely ravine as her 
place of winter refuge. 

She had fortunately a buffalo robe and 
three deerskins. Of these, and of pine 
bark and cedar branches, she constructed 
a rude wigwam, which she pitched beside 
a mountain spring. Having no other food, 
she killed the two horses, and smoked 
their flesh. The skins aided to cover her 
hut. Here she dragged out the winter, 
with no other company than her two chil- 
dren. Towards the middle of March her 
provisions were nearly exhausted. She 
therefore packed up the remainder, slung 
it on her back, and, with her helpless lit- 
tle ones, set out again on her wanderings. 
Crossing the ridge of mountains, she de- 
scended to the banks of the Wallah Wal- 
lah, and kept along them till she arrived 
where that river throws itself into the 
Columbia. She was hospitably received 
and entertained by the Wallah-Wallahs, 
and had been with them two weeks when 
the two canoes arrived with the party of 
Astorians. 

Oa being interrogated she could assign 
no reason for this murderous attack of 
the savages; it appeared to be perfectly 
wanton and unprovoked. But think of 
the courage of this woman, without arms, 
food, or shelter, among barren mountains, 
surrounded by enemies, in the dead of 
winter, hundreds of miles from any set- 
tlement, and burdened with two young 
children. Could any man have done more? 
How few could have done so much? 

H. B. B. 





' 
JEWISH GIRLS IN RUSSIA. 


Mrs. S. Adella Penfield of La Porte, 
Tex., Vice-president of the Texas Woman 
Suffrage Association, sends a clipping 
from the Houston Chronicle, and writes: 
‘Please tell us through the JourNAL if 
the marked statement is true. I cannot 
believe it. If true, it is too horrible, and 
requires publicity, and strenuous work to 
change such a terrible condition.’’ The 
clipping is a telegram over the signature 
of Paul Villiers, and the marked passage 
is as foilows: 


The Russian laws encourage prostitu- 
tion in every possible manner, and in that 
country it is not considered a disgrace for 
a woman to belong to that class. 

So many thousand women are annually 
forced into the ranks of prostitution that 
the people feel it would be unjust to con- 
demn these women as a class. 

No girl of Jewish descent is allowed to 
reside outside of the Jewish zones unless 
she agrees to become a prostitute. All 
young girls who enter the universities to 
study are given yellow passports, the 
same kind as are given to the women of 
the street. 

Without such a passport they are not 
allowed to live in university towns, and 
unless they have been authorized to live 
in these towns and cities they dare not 
enter the universities. 

At certain intervals all female students 
are forced to submit to an examination by 
the police surgeons, and if found virgins 
they are immediately expelled from the 
university. 

It probably is not true that the Russian 
laws ‘“‘encourage prostitution in every 
possible manner,’’ and it certainly is not 
true that in that country it is considered 





no disgrace for a woman to belong to that 
class. 

But it is true that the only Jewish per- 
sons allowed to live outside the Jewish 
zones are Jewish prostitutes. The uni- 
versities are outside these zones. There- 
fore any Jewish girl wishing to go to col- 
lege has to pretend to be a prostitute, and 
has to take out a yellow passport as such. 
She has also to undergo at stated times 
the humiliating medical examination to 
which in Russia all prostitutes (but not all 
college girls) are forced to submit. Mrs. 
Breshkovsky says that respectable Jewish 
girls, pursuing a college course, have 
often told her, with tears of shame and 
agony, what they suffered in going 
through this ordeal. It is also true that 
if a Jewish girl residing in a university 
town under the assumed character of a 
prostitute is discovered to be really living 
a virtuous life, she is promptly expelled. 

Yet Russia claims to be a civilized 
country. A. 8. B. 


> ——— 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The 37th Annual Convention of the N. 
A. W.S. A. opened in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Portland, Or., on 
Thursday afternoon, June 29, the presi- 
dent, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by the pastor of the 
church, Rev. Elwin L. House, and Mrs; S. 
A. Lockhart led in singing ‘‘America,”’ 


GREETINGS, 


Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, president of the 
Oregon E, 8. A., gave a graceful address 
of welcome on benalf of the State Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women, 
brought its greetings. She recalled the 
historical fact that the National Council 
was originally organized by the suffragists, 
and said, ‘'Nearly every reform has sprung 
from the Suffrage Association.’’ Mrs. 
Lucia Faxoa Additon, in giving greetings 
from the National W. C. T. U., quoted 
Emerson’s words, ‘'Civilization is the 
power of good women,”’ adding, ‘*But 
when the power is turned off, the car of 
progress cannot advance,”’ 

Mrs. Clara H. Waido brought greetings 
from the National Grange. She said that 
this organizatiun had put itself on record 
in favor of woman suffrage many years 
ago, and it practiced what it preached. 
In it men and women work together, and 
all its offices are open to women. In the 
Gravge there are six million farm women 
working for better homes and better laws. 

Mrs. F, Ross gave a greeting in behalf 
of the National Federation of Labor, and 
when she said “Organized labor hopes to 
go hand in hand with woman suffrage,’’ 
Miss Shaw remarked, ‘The Woman Suf- 
frage Association is the hardest working 
organization on earth.’’ Mrs, Nellie H. 
Lambson gave a greeting for the Ladies 
of the Maccabees, a society that has grown 
in twelve years from a mere handful of 
women to 150,000. 

Mrs. Sarah A, Evans brought greetings 
from the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
She said that while the constitutions of 
the different societies differ, they are find- 
ing that all roads lead to Rome,’'the belief 
in equal rights for women, Mrs. A. H. 
Breyman gave greetings for the Forestry 
Association. Miss Shaw said, ‘'That so- 
ciety is one to which we should all like to 
belong, as we notice the magnificent for- 
ests of the Pacific slope and their destruc- 
tion.’’ 

Dr. Mary Thompson, who was intro- 
duced as the pioneer woman physician of 
Oregon, brought greetings from the Wom- 
en’s Henry George League, She said, 
“There is no man government or woman 
government in that League, but a govern- 
ment of men and women side by side.”’ 

Mrs, Lillie R. Trumbull spoke for the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, and wished the Suffrage Associa- 
tion full success, She said: ‘*‘We deal 
with the waifs and strays. To us has come 
the problem of the children with more in- 
tensity than to almost any other organiza- 
tion. Itis a question of prevention rather 
than of cure. If woman suffrage means 
anything, it means the protection of the 
children. Therefore we march under the 
same banner, a banner not of self-display 
or self-aggrandizement, but of justice.” 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway then pre- 
sented the Association with a gavel from 
the Oregon Historical Association, and 
read a letter from Dr. Hines, describing 
the different kinds of wood contained in 
it. This letter has already been published 
in our columns. The gavel was accepted, 
with a vote of thanks. 


MISS ANTHONY'S RESPONSE, 


When Miss Anthony came forward to 
respond to the greetings, she received an 
ovation, the audience rising and applaud- 
ing. She said in part: 

I am glad to look you all in the face. I 
remember, 50 years ago, when I travelled 
through the country, New York was al- 
most as much of a new State as Oregon is 
to-day. There was here and there one 
woman who believed in suffrage, but she 
walked a wonder. I came out here in 
1871, and travelled over the country with 
your pioneer, Mrs. Duniway, and she got 
subscribers to her paper, the New North- 
west, and after six weeks’ campaigning 
here I carried home $1,000, toapply toward 
the $10,000 debt I owed on the Revolution. 
It was almost the first money I ever 
earned, and I shall always be grateful to 
Oregon.” 

After the appointment of committees, 
Mrs. Duniway’s Centennial Ode was read 
by Mrs. Sylvia W. McGuire. The annual 
report of the Corresponding Secretary 
was given by Miss Kate M. Gordon, and 
the Headquarters report by Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser, ‘‘who has given us 18 





| hours a day eervice since our last National 


Convention,’’ said Miss Shaw. This re- 
port has already appeared in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

REV. T. L. ELIOT’S ADDRESS. 


Rev. T. L. Eliot made the closing ad- 
dress. He said that with him belief in 
equal suffrage was almost a family mat- 
ter: ‘‘My father was a life-long advocate 
of it, and my mother’s great aunt, Abigail 
Adams, said perhaps the first great word 
uttered on American soil in bebalf of equal 
rights for women.’’ Mr. Eliot paid a 
warm tribute to Mrs. Duniway, saying 
that he had lived 37 years in Oregon, and 
had been a witness to her long and earnest 
labors for the cause. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


Miss Anthony presided. Rev. Antoinette 
L. Brown Blackwell offered prayer. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME, 

Gov. George E. Chamberlain gave the 
address of welcome in behalf of the State. 
He was outspoken ip expressing his belief 
in equal suffrage. “It is strange that the 
mother who is capable of caring for the 
welfare of achild in the home cannot do 
so in the State,’’ he said. The Governor 
went on to say that while Oregon had not 
yet given women the ballot, it had given 
them more rights in other public matters 
than most other States, and he referred 
humorously to the recent Oregon law es- 
tablishing the whipping post for wife- 
beaters. He said, ‘The question of woman 
suffrage has begun to be taken up seri- 
ously now by the people of the United 
States, I am glad that Oregon has been 
chosen asthe placefor yourconvention. I 
hope that this State will give women the 
ballot, and I hope that every State will do 
it.’’ 

Mr, T. C. Devlin, as proxy for Mayor 
Williams, gave the address of welcome in 
behalf of the city. ' 

Mr. Jefferson Myers, president of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, said in part: 

MR. MYERS’S ADDRESS, 

As the official representative of the Lewis 
and Clark Centennial Exposition Commis- 
sion, and the representative of the people 
of this State, ic is a pleasure to have this 
opportunity to greet you and extend a 
most cordial welcome on behalf of the 
Exposition and the people uf this Com- 
monwealth to this your first National 
Convention ever held west of the Missouri 
River. The citizens of the Pacific Coast 
esteem this a great honor, and we hope 
you will leave our State with the impres- 
sion which we have been accustomed to 
create ever since our pioneer days, of 
meeting the most hospitable people who 
are to be found. 

To you, Miss Anthony, I extend a per- 
sonal congratulation on being present with 
my people and at your National Conven- 
tion, and I hope that you may yet live to 
see many victories for the principles which 
you have so nobly advocated in behalf of 
the women of our land. These principles 
are not new to the American people. 
There are many differences of opinion, 
but, after all the argument for and 
against, it hardly seems possible that one 
who is entitled to the privilege which you 
request can afford to deny that privilege 
to his mother. There is no question but 
that the women of our land bear to-day as 
great, if not greater, burdens towards the 
affairs of a good and honorable govern- 
ment than our men, The raising of their 
families, their education and protection 
from the vices of the world are cares 
which mothers have which no man’s re- 
sponsibility equals. 

You are to-day among a citizenship on 
this coast that is very fair, broad-minded, 
and ready to assist your cause whenever 
convinced by reasonable argument that it 
will be an advantage and a betterment to 
our present government. I assure you 
that if your cause is fairly placed before 
the voters of this commonwealth with 
a reasonable argument in its tavor, there 
is no doubt in my mind of its suc- 
cess. We are the only State that has 
adopted the broad principle of government 
which permits the citizons of the com- 
monwealth to prepare and vote its own 
legislation, by its own people, without aid 
or consent of any other power. I refer to 
the initiative and referendum. I believe 
it is one of the best pieces of legislation 
ever enacted in any State, and hope to see 
the time not far distant when every com- 
monwealth in this country may enact 
similar laws. 

In conclusion, I desire to compliment 
you and your convention on your energy 
and enthusiasm, and the people of our 
State and the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
on the opportunity of meeting so distin- 
tinguished a body of American women, 
We appreciate your consideration in hold- 
ing your convention in Oregon, and assure 
you that the people of the Pacific States 
will be mindful of this. We trust that as 
our guests you will receive a most cordial 
greeting from the citizenship of these 
States, and that you may safely return to 
your homes, and remember that the long 
trip you make is but a dream compared 
with that of your old pioneer friends who 
left their old homes many years ago with 
the ox teams and bade a last farewell, 
never expecting to see again the old home 
and family. ‘Their cause was for Ameri- 
can principles supported by American 
citizenship, composed of both men and 
women, and I sometimes doubt whether 
this great western ccuntry would ever 
have had the Stars and Stripes without 
the influence of the American mother. 
Therefore my sympathies are with you in 
your cause, and all others supported by 
the mothers of our government for the 
liberties of themselves and families. 

That this visit may ever linger in the 
minds of each of you on your return to 
your homes, and that we may have the 
pleasure many times hereafter of seeing 
you as visitors, and many of you as citi- 
zens of these great Pacific Coast States, is 
my earnest desire. 

Mrs. Duniway gave the final address of 
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welcome, in behalf of ‘‘the Pioneers of the 
Northwest.” Miss Anthony introduced 
her as “the woman with whom I went 
gypsying, 34 years ago.” The Oregonian 
said: “Mrs. Duniway’s talk will be re. 
membered as one of the best of the ses. 
sion. She said she had been electrified 
by the Governor’s speech, and her own 
fairly scintillated with the result of the 
shock.”’ 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the Nationa] 
Vice-President, responded to the address 
of welcome to Portland, which she called 
“the most beautiful city of the United 
States, and of the world.’ She spoke 
with her usual eloquence, and praised the 
free spirit of the West, quoting the man 
who said, “Out here we don’t ask who 
your grandfather was. Every man stands 
on his own bypothenuse.” 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw gave her annual ad. 
dress as president, which has already 
been published in the JouRNAL. It wag 
received with great applause. 

A pleasant feature was music furnished 
by Masters Wayne and Earl Coe, the 
eee of the president of the Oregon 


‘The benediction was given by Rey, 
Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 


FRIDAY MORNING, 


Friday morning was devoted largely to 
reports. A number of these have already 
been printedin the JouRNAL. The treas- 
urer’s report was accepted with thanks, 
and the Convention, by a rising voté, in- 
structed the secretary to send a telegram 
of affectionate greeting and appreciation 
to Mrs. Upton, Miss Shaw remarking, 
“There never was such another treas- 
urer,”’ 

The perennial trouble with the banner. 
ettes showing the seats of the State 
delegations was at an end this year, Dr, 
Luema Johnson of Portland having in- 
vented a device that holds them firmly in 
place when wanted, and enables them to 
be taken down easily when not wanted, 
Dr Johnson was given a vote of thanks, 
She announced that the patent was ap. 
plied for, and that all the proceeds would 
be given to the N. A, W.S, A. 

The report of the Credentials Commit- 
tee was read by Mrs. Day, that of the 
Presidential Suffrage Committee by Mr, 
Blackwell, that of the Libraries Commit. 
tee (written by Mrs. Boyer) by Mrs. Blank- 
enburg, and that of the Press Committee 
(written by Mrs. Babcock) by Miss Gor- 
don. It was voted on motion of Mrs, 
Craigie to try to havea part of the Libra- 
ries report read before the coming Con- 
vention of Librarians to be heid in Port- 
land. . 

State reports were then taken up. Mrs, 


*| Mary S. Sperry reported for California, 


Mrs. Mary L. Talbott for the District of 
Columbia, Mrs. Ella S, Stewart for Illinois, 
and Mrs, Mary J. Coggeshall for Iowa, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The meeting was held on the Fair 


grounds. Miss Shaw presided. Mrs, 
Blackwell opened the meeting with 
prayer. 


WORK OF OREGON CLUB WOMEN, 


Mrs. Sarah A. Evans gave a greeting in 
behalf of the Oregon State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She said in part: 

This Federation was first formed in or- 
der to get library legislation. Oregon 
was one of the three States that had none. 
In two years our club women secured the 
enactment of one of the best library laws 
in the United States. We have also ob- 
tained a child labor law, in recognition of 
which three club women were made child 
labor commissioners, and a law for the bet- 
ter transportation of the insane, Ourclub 
women have opened a school of domestic 
science, instituted art lectures, and done 
magnificent civil service work, All suf- 
fragists ought to support the women’s 
clubs. When women once begin to organ- 
ize, it is like a microbe, it spreads; and as 
soon as we touch civics or philanthropy 
we begin to want to vote. 

Miss Anthony was introduced, ‘in or- 
der that the children might see her,’’ and 
was received with applause. She said: 
‘I don’t expect to be here when you get 
the vote, but I shall be somewhere in the 
kingdom, in the universe, and I shall re- 
joice with you.” 

Mrs, Lucia Additon gave greetings from 
the W. C. T. U., Mrs. L. E. Rockwell from 
the Y. W. C. A., and Dr. Esther C. Pohl 
from the Women’s Medical Association. 
Dr. Pohl referred to the younger women 
physicians’ ‘inestimable obligations to 
the Blackwell sisters.’’ Dr. Sarah Ken- 
dall of Seattle, Wash., responded, and 
Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton of Wallace, 
Idaho, spoke in behalf of the enfranchised 
States. Miss Blackwell told of the trials 
her mother and aunts had endured while 
“sowing the seed.’’ Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, who was seated on the 
platform, rose and said: ‘‘Ever since I 
= my first suffrage speech, in 1848, | 

ave believed that the cause of woman 
suffrage was the cause of religion, and 
vice versa. Even as far back as 1846, | 
preached the gospel of humanity and 
justice to all.’’ 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman read an 
original poem. A greeting was given 
from the Los Angeles Equal Suffrage 
League, and Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering 
read an able paper on Coéducation. Mr. 
Giltner of Kentucky, president for forty 
years of one of the earliest colleges for 
women, added a few words along the same 
line. He strongly favored coéducation. 

Mrs. Park of Massachusetts read a pa- 
per on ‘*The Organization of the World,”’ 
written by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chair- 
man of the Committee on Peace and Arbi- 
tration. Mrs. Tonjes of New York gave a 
greeting from the New York Equal Suf- 
frage League. 

A reception was then given Miss An- 
thony at the Oregon building, of which 
Dr. Annice Jeffreys Myers is hostess. As 
Miss Anthony approached, the Adminis- 
tration Band played ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
The women’s parlor, large and commodi- 
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ous though it was, was crowded almost to 
suffocation. Dr. Jeffreys Myers, Mrs. 
flenry Waldo Coe, president of the Oregon 
E. S. A., and the National officers, received 
with Miss Anthony, and the hand-shaking 
went on for hours. 


FRIDAY EVENING, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon presided. 
TELEGRAM FROM SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Samuel Gompers telegraphed: ‘Kindly 
convery fraternal greetings to officers and 
delegates of your convention, and the 
earnest expression of our hope for the 
enfranchisement and disenthralment of 
women,”’ 


MRS. HARPER'S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper spoke on ‘‘Facing 
the Situation.’”’ She explained the great- 
er difficulty of getting woman suffrage in 
America, because in most of our States 
it can be given only by popular vote, 
while in almost every other country it 
can be given by Act of Parliament. Sbe 
continued: 

For a while, at least, woman suffrage 
must be gained State by State. Eastward 
the star of woman’s empire takes its way. 

She does not look for the star in the 
Last, but for the star in the West. Her 
sun of political freedom rose not in the 
East but in the West. Ic is to the strong, 
courageous and progressive men of the 
Western States that the women of this 
whole country are looking for deliverance 
trom the bondage of disfranchisement. It 
is these men who must start this move- 
ment and give it such momentum that it 
will roll irresistibly on to the very shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

To-day the eyes of the whole country 
are on this beautiful and progressive State. 
This magnificent Exposition has beena 
revelation of her splendid powers. It is 
an anomaly, a contradiction, a reproach 
indeed that in the midst of these wonder- 
ful achievements one-half of her citizens 
should still be in absolute political sub- 
jection, without voice or share in affairs 
of state. Are you not ready now to wipe 
out that paltry 2,000 majority which five 
years ago voted to continue this un- 
just condition? Would it not add the 
crowning glory to this greatest period in 
our history if the free men of Oregon 
should decree that this shall be, hence- 
forth and forever, the land also of free 
women? 

Dr. Harriet B, Jones of Wheeling, W. 
Va., told of the effort to get municipal 
suffrage for women incorporated in that 
city’s new charter, The returns showed 
that the heaviest vote against woman suf- 
frage had been cast in the most ignorant 
quarters. The women of Wheeling pay 
one-fourth of all the taxes. Dr. Jones 
said that the Massachusetts and New York 
‘‘Antis” had flooded the Wheeling news- 
papers with anti-suffrage literature, but 
only one paper published any of it, and 
that one very little. The others turned 
all the anti-suffrage documents over to 
the suffragists of Wheeling. 

Mr. C. E. 8. Wood of Oregon City spoke 
on “The Injustice of Majority Rule.’”’ He 
believed woman suffrage was right, but 
feared it would not do as much good as 
some of its advocates hoped. Most men, 
he said, were “‘little stuffed men going to 
a little stuffed ballot box,’’ and he was 
afraid women would be more of the same 
kind, They would take their place on the 
chess board, to be movedin the game by 
some power they do not see, After he 
had finished, Miss Shaw said she would 
rather be a little stuffed woman having 
her own say about it than be ruled bya 
little stuffed man without her consent. 
The only way, she said, that men will 
ever cease to be ‘little stuffed men”’ is by 
being born of free mothers. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


Dr. Cressy offered prayer. The reading 
of State reports was resumed. Mrs, Sadie 
P. Grisham reported for Kansas, Miss 
Laura Clay for Kentucky, Miss Kate M, 
Gordon for Louisiana, Mrs, Lucy Hobart 
Day for Maine, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
and Miss Amy F. Acton for Massachusetts, 
Rev. Mrs. Woodman for Michigan, Mrs. 
Maud C. Stockwell for Minnesota, Mrs. 
Alice C. Mulkey for Missouri, Mrs. Clara 
A. Young for Nebraska, Miss Mary N. 
Chase for New Hampshire, Dr. Mary D. 
Hussey for New Jersey, Mrs. Pierce for 
Vermont and Dr. Kendall for Washington. 
Miss Chase in her New Hampshire report 
referred to ‘“‘our beloved pioneer, Mrs. 
Armenia 8. White,’’ and the allusion was 
received with cheers. 


THE CASE OF AH SUE, 


Dr. Sarah Kendall of Seattle, Wash., 
said that the Suffrage Club of that city 
had established a Department of Justice, 
and were at present trying to help a 
young Chinese girl, Ah Sue. She was 
bought by an agent from her mother at 11 
years old, was brought up in his family 
till she was 13, and was then forced much 
against her will, to become an inmate of 
a brothel. In consequence of her unwil- 
lingness, she was beaten and abused, was 
sold from house to house, and finally es- 
caped during a fire, and came to the mis- 
sion, where she was taken in and shel- 
tered. After a time, a plausible young 
Chinese, who represented himself as a 
merchant, persuaded her to marry him. 
He immediately placed her in a brothel 
again. Her case was brought before the 
courts. Judge Hanford took the ground 
that the United States is opposed to slav- 
ery, and would not return her intoit. He 
set her at liberty. The Immigration Com- 
missioners at once rearrested her and 
threw her into jail, claiming that she must 
be sent back to China, under the Chinese 
exclusion laws. The wives of Chinese 
merchants are allowed to reside in this 
country, but the man who had married 
her was not a merchant; he had only pre- 
tended to be one. Her case was tried 
a ain, and the three Judges of the State 
Supreme Court decided, much against 
their will, that she would have to be de- 





ported. The Seattle Times then sub. 
scribed $200, and several hundred dollars 
more were given, to carry the case to the 
Sapreme Court of the United States, 
where it is now pending. Ah Sue has 
been allowed in the mean time to be sent 
to a mission home in San Francisco. The 
Department of Justice in the Seattle Suf- 
frage Club has drawn up a petition to the 
Empress of China, asking that in case Ah 
Sue is sent back t» China, she may be 

iven her liberty. This petition Dr. Ken- 

all wished the convention to endorse, 
which it afterwards did. 

A letter of greeting was read from Mrs. 
Schoff, president of the National Congress 
of Mothers. 

The report of the Literature Committee 
was read by Mrs. Catt. Miss Elizabeth 
Hauser gave a report on the distribution 
of literature. She said that New York, 
New Jersey and Minnesota use a great 
deal, and Headquarters has also had many 
calls for material to be used in debates, 
especially from the Granges. The Politi- 
cal Equality Leaflets have proved very 
popular, and she said she expected that 
there would be a great call for the new 
one by Mrs. Livermore. Miss Hauser in- 
vited suggestions of ways to give wider 
publicity to our leaflets. 

(To be continued.) 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Cc. V. GERRITSEN. 

The woman's cause in Holland has suf- 
fered a severe loss by the death of Mr. C, 
\V. Gerritsen, the husband of Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs, who is the president of our Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. Theirs was an 
ideal marriage, which showed clearly how 
much happier and nobler the bond be- 
tween husband and wife may become 
when no economic relation is mixed up 
with the ties of love. Dr. Jacobs had her 
own work as a physician, whilst Mr. Ger- 
ritsen played a prominent part in politics; 
and both always worked together for their 
common ideal—democracy and the eman- 
cipation of women, 

When Aletta Jacobs was the first lady 
student at a Dutch university, Mr. Gerrit- 
sen was attracted by the courage of our 
young pioneer; and later on, when he 
came to know her, he immediately saw 
that together they might accomplish great 
things; and so they agreed to live their 
life and do their work together. 

As Mr. Gerritsen preferred politics to 
commerce, he gave up his former profes- 
sion when he was elected, first, to the 
Amsterdam Town Council, and in 1893 to 
the Second Chamber of the Dutch Parlia- 
ment. ‘There he was one of the chief sup- 
porters of the radical party, and, in imita- 
tion of Bradlaugh in England, he advo- 
cated and carried the abolition of the 
oath for members of government. 

Some years after, the Town Council ap- 
pointed Mr. Gerritsen alderman of the 
city of Amsterdam, In that capacity he 
was entrusted with the management of 
the hospital, the institutions for the poor, 
etc. Then he took the opportunity to 
recommend the appointment of women on 
several boards. At first, the men holding 
these offices were scandalized at the idea 
of having to share their honor and their 
power with women. Fancy all those 
groups of charity officers, so well known 
from the portraits by Dutch painters, to 
be mixed up with women! Yet, Mr. Ger- 
ritsen’s courage was undaunted, he carried 
his point, got women elected, and surely 
the city of Amsterdam feels that it is not 
the worse for the collaboration of its 
women in the care of the children, the 
poor and the sick. Nowadays there is 
more equality in salaries and in the ap- 
pointment of women and men to offices in 
Amsterdam than before the days of Ger- 
ritsen’s aldermanship. 

One of the most important consequences 
of woman’s participation in politics and 
the government of States was always con- 
sidered by Mr. Gerritsen to be her influ- 
ence on behalf of peace. He always fought 
against war and war-budgets, and he was 
always present when international peace- 
conferences of members of Parliament 
were held, In this his wife gladly joined 
him, Their international sympathies were 
strongly fostered by many travels, and by 
the fact that they have friends all over the 
world, not the fewest in America, which 
they visited last year. 

Mr. Gerritsen gave his impression of 
America as follows. Speaking of desira- 
ble social reforms and of the solution of 
the labor problem, he said: 

How, then, will the solution come? 
There is only one way, that is by doing 
justice to women, and making them the 
equals of men in politica] life, Their high 
moral standard, their high ideals of life, 
their great natural intelligence, are a 
guarantee to the commonwealth that legis- 
lation influenced by them will lead to a 
solution of social questions worthy of so 
great a nation as America. 

After this journey, Mr. Gerritsen’s 
health was not so good as before, yet no 
one would have thought that so danger- 
ous an illness as cancer would have be- 
fallen him. Evenin June he devoted all 
his energy to the elections, and was re- 
elected by a large majority. Suddeniy, 
three weeks after, his afflicted wife had to 
escort his corpse to the crematory at 
Hamburg. 

No man in Holland ever did so much for 





the women’s cause, and he will always be 
remembered with the deepest gratitude. 
Martina G. KRAMERS. 
Amsterdam, July 13, 1905. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


OnsetT.—Aug. 9, 1905, was a red-letter 
day in the Onset Equal Suffrage League. 
Owing to the courtesy of the Onset Bay 
Grove Association of Spiritualists, the 
League was tendered the use of its build- 
ings. Several of the prominent speakers 
gladly gave their services. Mr. Maxham 
sang for us, both forenoon and afternoon, 
and in the absence of the male members 
of the League did his part in preserving 
the equilibrium of sex. The morning, 
though cloudy, was suitable for an out-of- 
door meeting. One hundred women and 
seventeen men gathered under the beautiful 
oaks to listen to a new rendering of the 
old story of equal rights. Miss Ames 
president of the League, called upon Mr, 
Maxham to open with singing. He gave, 
in his inimitable way, *“‘The Old Braas 
Knocker.’’ Mrs. Carrie A. Pratt, president 
of the Woman’s Congress, formerly a 
feature of these meetings, gave a short 
ten-minute address, followed by Mrs. 
Kate Styles of Boston, Dr. Mary E. Allen 
of New York, and Mrs. Lucinda Chandler 
of Chicago. Mrs. C. Fanny Allyn, as di- 
rector of the Children’s Lyceum, spoke 
for the training of the young. Mrs. Cora 
L. V. Richmond gave a picture of life in 
Washington, and an optimistic vision of 
the good time coming. Mr. Blackwell, 
who, with Mrs, Fessenden, had just arrived 
from Boston, gave a brief address. Mr. 
Maxham closed with a song by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, ‘‘Don’t speak of others’ 
faults until you have none of your own.”’ 
Rain made its appearance at noon, and 
the afternoon session was held in the 
Temple. Beautiful yellow flowers that 
had adorned the auditorium in the morn- 
ing were carried into the Temple, and a 
lovely arrangement of shades in yellow 
arranged by the artist, Mrs. Weston, added 
to the attractions. Mrs. Hindman of 
Worcester made an effective opening 
speech, and was followed by Mrs. Fessen- 
den and Mr. Blackwell, who spoke in their 
best vein. Members of the W. C. T.U. from 
Bourne and Wareham came to renew old 
acquaintance with Mrs. Fessenden. Sev- 
eral old-time suffragists were present— 
Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney and Mrs. Tib- 
bets of Natick, Mrs. Smith of Barnstable, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Lewis of Boston. Our 
Young old notary, Mr. James H. Young, 
although a sufferer all winter from rheu- 
matism, passed a contribution box. We 
were sorry to send our friends home ina 
rain, but we consoled ourselves with the 
thought that the man and the women who 
had travelled thousands of miles in all 
kinds of weather to carry their message of 
the good time coming would not be van- 
quished by a Cape Cod summer shower. 

J. P. HOLLAND, 
Sec. Onset E. 8. League. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Elnora Monroe Babcock, chairman of 
press work for the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association is takipg a much needed 
rest during the month of August. Any 
mail addressed to Dunkirk, N. Y., will 
reach the same as usual. 

The notable address on “Some Social 
Reforms” given by Sir Oliver Lodge, pres- 
ident of the Social and Political Equality 
League in University College, London, 
Eng., last May, is reprinted in The Living 
Age for Aug. 19. 

Readers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL 
having in their possession copies of the 
Woman’s Column for Dec. 24 or July 23, 
1904, which can be spared, will confer a 
great favor by sending them to Miss H. 
B. Johnson, WoMAN’s JoURNAL Office, 3 
Park St., Boston, Mass. 


—-_ 


HUMOROUS. 








Banz—How many times do you think a 
man ought to propose? 

Tanx—That depends—sometimes once 
is too often!—Detroit Free Press. 


Mrs. Waldo (of Boston)—I have a letter 
from your Uncle James, Penelope, who 
wants me to spend the summer on his 
farm. 

Penelope (dubiously)—Is there any soci- 
ety in the neighborhood?. 

Mrs. Waldo—l’ve heard him speak of 
the Holstein’s and Guernseys. I presume 
they are pleasant people. 


A Senator lately took one of his grand- 
children to church. The little fellow tried 
several times to talk; but was always told 
he must not speak in church, 

“Then grandpa,’’ he begged, ‘please 
take off my shoes and let me move my 
toes.’’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


While calling at the house of a friend, 
Uncle Jerry was introduced to a stranger 
named Eddy. In the conversation that 
followed he addressed the stranger as ‘‘Mr. 
Whirlpool.’ ‘I beg your pardon,’’ said 
the other, ‘‘but my name is not exactly 
Whirlpool. It is Eddy.’ ‘‘I beg your par- 
don for the mistake,” replied Uncle Jerry 
courteously. ‘I was misled by the—er— 
similarity of sound,”’ 


The late Bishop Dudley of Kentucky 
made friends with the guide on a hunting 
expedition near Louisville, and they be- 
came quite intimate. After some good 
times together the guide asked, ‘‘Say, 
Dudley, what business do you follow?” 
‘Tam a preacher.” ‘Oh, get out! What 
are you giving me!’’ “Butlam. I preach 
every Sunday in Lowisville.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ 





said the guide, ‘‘you ain’t stuck up like 
the preachers our way.’’ And he accept- 
ed an invitation to hear his new friend 
preach the next Sunday. After the service 
the bishop greeted him as familiarly as in 
the woods, and asked him how he liked it. 
The guide hesitated for a minute, then 
said, “Well, I ain’t much of a judge of 
this kind of thing, Parson, but I riz with 
you and sot with you, and saw the thing 
through the best I knew how; but all the 
same, if my opinion is worth anything to 
you, the Lord meant you for a shooter!”’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK, —A young Armenian, who 
has been a year and a half in this country, who 
speaks German well, English but little; has 
worked in a factory, and for three months asa 
helper in a hotel in New York, would like a place 
in a private family to do housework or to help in 
hotel. Address Charlie Kayagian, 3 Crawford 
St., E. Watertown, Mass. 





HODSEWORK—Armenian of 32, who speaks 
English and has done plain cooking in hotel and 
restaurant, wants to do general housework ina 
private family. Address H. B. Harry, 62 Fifth 
St., Chelsea, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
magnificent sunset views; fishing, boating; surf 
and stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLACKWELL, Chilmark, Mass. 





RUSSIAN LES*SONS. — Lessons in the Rus 
sian lauguage given to classes or single pupils 
by a young Russian lady whom Miss kilen Saw 
telle, principal of the Hanoock School, recom 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel 
sea, Mass. 











E feel glad and ARE uaiways HAPPY if 

ladies, nen AND children keep us BUSY 
but sometimes we get so rushed that we lose all 
our beauty sleep, especially arouud the holidays. 
Master sends us by mail, postpaid, large size, on 
those beautiful Art Blotters, 5 for 10e oy 12 for 
20c. A companion blotter with doggies same 
price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

208 F Summer Street, Boston, Maas. 
Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS 





A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRBORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 





MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

ae. $1.00 a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of leo- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 








Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 380 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskickE 
and J. F.GREeEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 








As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarafhtee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. 1 also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


BOSTON. 

One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance. 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, a spray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 

MARY E. ALLEN, 


Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 



























E are showing a splendid 
line of Ladies’ 
GLOVES for Summer wear. 
Miss M. F. FISK, 

144 Tremont St. 









SILK 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 
BY JOHN HAY. 

Not in dumb resignation we lift our hands 
on high; 

Not like the nerveless fatalist, content to 
trust and die. 

Our faith springs like the eagle who soars to 
meet the sun, 

And cries exulting unto Thee, “O Lord, Thy 
will be done!” 


When tyrant feet are trampling upon the 
common weal, 

Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe be- 
neath the iron heel. 

In Thy name we assert our right, by sword 
or tongue or pen, 

And even the headsman’s axe may flash Thy 
message unto men. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong; it 
bids the strong be just; 

No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, no brow to 
seek the dust. 

Wherever man oppresses men beneath Thy 
liberal sun, 

O Lord, be there Thine arm made bare, Thy 
righteous will be done! 





REPORT OF ENROLMENT COMMITTEE. 


[Read at National Suffrage Convention.) 


Soon after the Washington Convention 
of February, 1904, a circular letter was 
sent to each State in the Association by 
your committee, stating that the enrol- 
ment work had been endorsed by the Con- 
vention and included in the plan of work 
for 1904; also outlining the methods em- 
ployed in some of the States where it was 
proving a great help to our cause. Each 
State was urged to appoint a chairman of 
enrolment, with authority to push the 
work. . 

Again, in May, 1905, a letter was sent to 
the States, requesting a report of the re- 
sult of the work up to May 1, also asking 
for an expression of opinion with regard 
to the value of the work, and the effect on 
membership, the education of the public 
in our principles, etc. 

A number of States have not yet re- 
ported, although we have reason to think 
that good work has been done there. En- 
rolment cards have been sent to South 
Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas and 
Virginia. The organizations there are 
small. In each of these States the work 
rests with one or two women, but they 
have said that they would work, and we 
expect results, 

A number have reported the appointing 
of chairmen and the intention to enter 
into the work in a systematic way. Texas, 
Nebraska and Oregon are among these. 
Vermont and New Hampshire report pe- 
tition work being done instead of enrol- 
ment—Vermont 1,770 and New Hamp- 
shire 2,000 names so secured. Why could 
not cards have been signed at the same 
time, so that, when the petitions became 
the property of the Legislatures, the 
State organizations would have a list of 
friends in its own possession? 

In previous reports I have refrained 
from giving the details of the work, ex- 
pecting each State to report for itself, and 
I have restricted myself to urging the im- 
portance of the work as an agitator, an 
educator, and as a great helper in organ- 
ization and legislative work; but, in the 
midst of full State reports, I fear that the 
enrolment did not impress its importance 
upon the delegates, so I shall state briefly 
the work of some of the most successful 
States, as reported through their chair- 
men. 

The consensus of opinion is that enrol- 
ment increases membership; that it is an 
educator, not only for the public, but for 
the workers themselves, strengthening 
them in their arguments. The complaint 
is that so few, in comparison to our bum- 
bers, will work. They are content to let 
our question evolve, without personal 
effort to help it along. However, we trust 
that the enthusiasm of the few will finally 
leaven the whole membership. We will 
not falter in the work, with little Rhode 
Island showing the way. The chairman, 
Mrs. B. A. Stearns, a woman 75 years old, 
regrets that so few appreciate the impor- 
tance of the work, but reports 300 signed 
cards, and wishes she had the strength to 
travel through the State. Certainly her 
mantle of enthusiasm will descend on 
some younger woman who will do it. 

Massachusetts, enthusiastic from the 
start, reports through her chairman, Miss 
H. V. Hathaway, 13,759 names—10,153 
women and 3,642 men. 

New York makes a good second under 
Miss Verna H. Haley, with 11,703 on her 
list; nearly 4,000 secured this year. 

Maryland, in spite of discouragement 
(having had her entire enrolment of 600 
wiped out by the Baltimore fire), started 
in afresh with Dr. Emily Peterson as 
chairman, and on May 1 reported 500 
signed cards, with another 100 to be in by 
June 15. 

Missouri, through Mrs. Louisa Werth, 
reports 600 secured—over half obtained at 
the World’s Fair Headquarters. 

Miss Sarah F, Colburn has done good 


work in Maine, and has sent in a fine re- 
port by counties, showing the number of 
cards sent out and the number signed and 
returned to be 1,811—more than one half. 

Iowa has had two styles of cards in cir- 
culation, one declaring for suffrage, and 
one for submission to the people. Mrs. 
Adelaide Ballard, the chairman, reports 
1,000 signed, and expects 8,000 straight 
suffrage cards by the end of the year. Her 
State organizer is glad the department is 
started, as it sets the clubs to working— 
to doing something. And Mrs. Ballard 
adds, ‘‘When all the clubs work for this, 
enrolment will surprise its friends by the 
strength of sentiment it will disclose.” 

Pennsylvania reports 714 cards signed 
on hand, although the work is new. Mrs. 
K. B. Rice is in charge. 

California, who reported 3,000 before 
through Miss Clara Schlingheyde, has de- 
voted her strength this year to organization 
work, with a result of 52 new clubs, the 
forming of which was, no doubt, assisted 
by those 3,000 enrolled suffragists. Cali- 
fornia has done well, and when the 52 new 
clubs begin to enroll the sentiment in 
their respective sections, the result will 
be so great that California will not only 
submit the question, but carry it at the 
polls, 

I have given some of the details of some 
of the States, to eneourage those who fear 
to begin the work. The advantages are 
many; the objections none. Even New 
Jersey, who, through her Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. F. B. Downs, reports 430 
new names this year, but thinks club 
members prefer more entertaining work, 
states that the enrolment, not in public 
assemblies, is a very good thing. 

And Connecticut, with 450 names for 
this year’s work, although her chairman, 
Mrs. Bacon, fears that some people may 
sign simply to oblige friends, believes the 
names will assist in organisation. 

No other State has expressed this fear. 
The only trouble is finding workers, who 
will exert themselves to go out and give 
our sympathiwers an opportunity to sign 
and be counted with us. 

When we are willing to believe with our 
hearts, as well as with our heads, and are 
willing to serve our cause, as well as be- 
lieve in it, then the 37,000 names reported 
will be increased many times; and when 
we can send our representatives before 
the Platform Committee of the great na- 
tional politica] parties, to speak the sen- 
timent of 1,000,000 and more enrolled in 
our organization, then shall we receive 
recognition from these committees, for the 
only argument against us is that of num- 
bers. PRISCILLA D. HACKSTAFF, 

Chairman of Enrolment N.A.W.S.A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW JERSEY. 





RiverRTON, N. J., Aua@. 11, 1905. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The midsummer meeting of the New 
Jersey W.S. A. was held July 24 and 25 
at Ocean Grove. Mrs. Minola Graham 
Sexton presided; and Mrs, Florence Howe 
Hall at the closing meeting. 

Rev. Dr. Ballard reviewed the work of 
the suffragists, Mrs. Sexton in response 
said: ‘*The best proof of the righteousness 
of our cause is in the kind of peopie who 
take part.” 

The subject at the initial meeting was 
“What can Women do to Improve Mu- 
nicipal Conditions?’ Mrs. Anna Jackson, 
of the Woman’s Municipal League of New 
York City, told of the employment of 
police matrons, and of other reforms that 
the League has been working to bring 
about. 

Rev. Mr. Surtees, president of the Man- 
asquan Civic League, recommended wom- 
en to persistently and consistently insist 
upon the franchise. ‘‘Whatever concerns 
humanity ought to concern an intelligent 
woman. Whatever concerns mankind 
concerns her.”’ 

Mrs. Catherine B. Lippincott of the 
Moorestown (N. J.) Village Improvement 
Society, vice-president of the New Jersey 
W. 8S. A., told how they (in Moorestown) 
had worked successfully for sanitation, 
pure water, and good sidewalks. Also for 
beautifying the town, planting and pro- 
tecting shade trees, putting up bulletin 
boards, and interesting the school children 
in the cultivation of flowers. 

Mrs. Mary V. Grice, former president 
of the New Jersey Congress of Mothers, 
now its national corresponding secretary, 
spoke of woman’s possibilities for school 
work, 

Mrs. Andrew J. Newburg, president of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
referred to the mad rush after pleasure 
and the need to rouse the women who sit 
at ease. She closed with a strong plea for 
the study of the Bible as literature in the 
public schools. 

E. Tennyson Smith, of England, a pop- 
ular temperance speaker, warmly advo- 
cated woman suffrage. 

The dean of Swarthmore College, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, was the last 








speaker. Her quiet logical reasoning was 
most convincing. 
EVENING MEETING. 

After singing, and prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Surtees, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall spoke 
of the “Duty of the Hour”; urging women 
to remember that victory consists in tak- 
ing an inch when it can. be had, and then 
pressing on. 

Mi’s Gail Laughlin of Maine, in her ad- 
dress, ‘Our Home the World,” made a 
strong plea that women be given the suf- 
frage. ‘There are two classes of human 
beings in the world. To the question, ‘Am 
I my brother’s keeper,’ one class answers 
‘no,’ the other ‘yes.’’’ She recalled Lu- 
cy Stone’s last worde—‘'Make the world 
better.” 

The session closed with a symposium 
on Woman Suffrage by many prominent 
speakers, and the adoption of resolutions 
on the death of Mary A. Livermore, on 
child labor, for legal protection for young 
workers under eighteen years of age, and 
of thanks to the Ocean Grove Association 
for its kindly hospitality. 

HELEN Lippincott, Rec. Sec. 





AUSTRALIA. 

Miss Alice Henry of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, a well kuown journalist, will be in 
the United States the coming winter. She 
is investigating the working of juvenile 
courts, South Australia has had a juve- 
nile court for fourteen years. The other 
States of Australia are not equally ad- 
vanced, though the subject is a live one, 
Miss Henry will also speak on the follow- 
ing topics: 

1. Teaching the Unteachable, or The 
Duty of Society towards the Defective 
Child. 

2. Epileptic Colonies, 

8. Children’s Courts. 

4. Some Aspects of Child Saving in 
Australia. 

5. Woman Suffrage in Australia. 

6. Some Tendencies of Australian Liter- 
ature, 

Miss Henry brings with her the follow- 
ing letter from Hon. G. H. Reid, Prime 
Minister of the Australian Common- 
wealth: 

MELBOURNE, MAkcH 30, 1905. 

This will introduce Miss Alice Henry, a 
citizen of Australia, who has taken an 
active interest in enterprises for aiding 
the destitute and neglected children. Miss 
Henry proposes visiting Europeand Amer- 
ica, and any facilities extended to her will 
be appreciated. G. H. Rerp. 

Miss Henry is afriend of Mrs. Watson 
Lister and Miss Vida Goldstein, and will 
be welcomed by their many friends in 
Boston and its vicinity. 


Giioeceste 








And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


Rep 7 OC. Single fare 50¢ 


Leave 





Cape Aun and City of Gloucester. 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 














‘ Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

HONORARY EpiToRs: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Professor Albert 8. Cook, Professor 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, 81.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ‘‘ARMENIA”’ 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 

50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


232 West 14th Street, New York. 








TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





HOUSEWORK wanted by an Armenian of 20. 
Has had two years’ experience, and speaks some 
English. Address Morse Charlison, 4 Riverside 
Place, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hamuret Tartom Urron and Exizasera J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. AnTuony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
President, Rev. Anna H. Suaw Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE ST 
1443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. vend Park Btrest, Boston: Mace 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. FLoRENcE KELLEY. Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton 


New York City. Warren, Ohio - 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTs M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Miss LAURA CLay, 


Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, | Dr, ANNICE J&FVREYS MYERS, Portland, Ore. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents are requested to send to Headquarters the dates and places of 
meetings of their annual conventions for publication at the head of this column. 








Lila 8. Buckley writes from Holstein. Iowa: ‘Please add my name to your Con- 
vention pledge list for $10." The Treasurer is glad to do this, and hopes that if there 
are any other friends who did not attend the Convention, but who wish to make 
pledges, that they will send in their names at once. 





Few of our friends have seen the new booklet, “Objections Answered.” It was 
written by Miss Blackwell, and is as attractive in appearance as it is valuable in 
contents. Price $2 per 100 copies, postpaid. All literature mentioned in this Column 
should be ordered from the National Headquarters, Warren, Ohio, and not from the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office. 





Some weeks aga we requested all clubs having upwards of 100 members to report 
the same to Headquarters. Mrs. R. C. Talbot Perkins writes that the Bedford P. EF. 
L. of Brooklyn has 189 members, and will probably have 200 members before fall. 
The present officers of this League are: Mrs. May Kirtland Washbourne, president: 
Mrs, M, Turner and Mrs, Helen A. Tunnard, vice-presidents; Mrs. K. A. Burgess, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Myrtis Fish, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Jennie Brown, 
treasurer; Mrs, M. E, Talbot Swain, auditor. 





Any reader in this Column who can supply us with the post-office address of Mrs. 
Forest Spencer Barrows will confer a great favor by sending the same to Headquar- 
ters. Mrs. Barrows was among the contributors at the Portland Convention, but we 
did not get her address, 





Mrs. M. T. McWhorter was recently challenged by a man to meet him in open de 
bate on the question of equal suffrage. The debate took place at Colima, Ga., a sun. 
mer resort, on July 20th. There was a good audience, and Mrs. McWhorter sends an 
interesting account of the meeting to Headquarters. She was supported by her own 
sister, two very intelligent women residents of Colima, and two young women from 
Atlanta, There were five judges, all men and all anti-suffragists, but in spite of this, 
Mrs. McWhorter’s side won, and three of the most influential women present were 
converted to suffrage, as well as two men. 





The July issue of Progress was delayed until after the Convention in order that it 
might be made a convention number. Among other things it will contain the Plan of 
Work adopted at Portland, and a copy will be sent to the president of each local suf- 
frage club in the United States, if we have the name and address of that president at 
Headquarters. Orders for extra copies should be sent jn without delay. 





For the third time our little Political Equality leaflets have been turned down by 
the post-office department as second-class mail matter. The leaflets will probably be 
published monthly as heretofore, but it will be seen at once that we can no longer afford 
to send them monthly at the subscription price of ten cents per year, though the pres- 
ent year series will be completed of course. We have plenty of these leaflets on hand, 
and nothing more desirable in the way of cheap literature can be had. Fifteen cents 
buys one hundred, of any one kind, or assorted. 





We are sure that many suffragists do not use the blue suffrage stamps on their 
letters, Weare equally sure that most suffragists can affurd to use them when the 
price is but 30 cents per hundred, The stamp is an educator and attracts attention 
wherever it goes. Order from Headquarters. 


The Massachusetts W. S, A. has presented the National Association with the 
plates of the Song Leaflets. The National is grateful for this, and will immediately 
arrange to have the leaflets printed and hopes to present them in attractive shape 
at a very reasonable cost. 








A large number of life memberships were pledged at the Portland Convention and 
some of these have already been paid, It is our pleasure to announce the following 
new life members: Mrs, E, B. Boyce of Wallace, Idaho; Mrs. Ellen Clark Sargent of 
San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. Hannah Patchin of Wisconsin; Mrs. Martha S. Cranston of 
Delaware; Mrs. Mary L. Talbott of Washington, D.C. ‘Ten years ago the life mem- 
bers numbered 30; to-day there are more than 230, The fee for life membership is 
$50, and if all of our members would make an effort to solicit their friends to make 
themselves life members the list would grow very rapidly. 





The Portland Convention took so many of our workers to the Pacific Coast, and 
so many have not yet returned to their homes, that we have felt quite lonesome. 
News is now beginning to come from all sections, however. 

Miss Mary Anthony writes to Headquarters under date of August 10: ‘‘We hada 
pleasant time in Los Angeles and Leavenworth on our return trip, and Susan B, does 
not seem to feel any the worse for it. She has already commenced overhauling the 
bushel or so of accumulated mail during our absence, a formidable job.”’ 

Our President, Miss Shaw, went to Los Angeles from San Francisco, then back to 
San Francisco. Shespoke at anumber of summer assemblies in Nebraska, and our 
first letter from her, written from the home of Mrs. Coonley Ward in Chicago, has just 
been received. She is to be at La Fayette, Ind., the 13th inst, at Lily Dale, N. Y., 
from the 16th to the 20th, and as she then turns westward again for a few engage- 
ments before going home to Philadelphia, we hope and expect that she will stop over 
at Warren for at least one day. Miss Shaw will reach home about September first 
and will spend that month there. While she will be very busy, we trust the change 
from field work will be restful to her. 

A letter from Mrs. Mary S. Sperry of San Francisco gives us a bit of news about 
our Vice-President. She says: ‘‘Mrs. Kelley is at Mrs. Swift's, and I expect to see 
her before she leaves the city.’’ Another letter from Mrs. Sperry gives us news of our 
Corresponding Secretary. She writes: ‘‘Miss Gordon, Miss Steven and Miss Barton 
arrived here July 28, and we had a lovely visit with them. They waited until August 
8 for Miss Shaw to come from Los Angeles and then all left together, I had Miss 
Gordon speak before the League, and they were all delighted with her. Two of our 
newspapers wanted her picture, so we had her photographed, and then the Chronicle 
came out with a fine article and her picture.’’ The League to which Mrs. Sperry re- 
fers is a suffrage society just being launched in San Francisco by a lot. of energetic 
young women, They have set their membership mark at one thousand. May they 
reach it! 

Miss Shaw and Miss Gordon travelled together as far as Ogden, whence Miss 
Gordon went to Yellowstone Park. 

Our Recording Seeretary, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, is at her cottage at Chil- 
mark, Mass. 

Miss Laura Clay, our first Auditor, remained in Portland, and is looking after 
the Association’s interests there and coéperating with the Oregon suffragists in their 
petition work. 

Mrs. Annice Jeffreys Myers, second Aaditor, will be very busy at the Exposition 
until it is closed, as she is the hostess of the Oregon building. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton visited San Franciso and stopped over at Salt Lake City on 
her return. She is enthusiastic in her praises of the western country. 

On her way east from Portland, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt visited her mother at 
Charles City, lowa. She returned to her home in New York about August 10. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, who looked after the Convention press work and served 
the Association so admirably, went from Portland to the State of Washington. She 
expected to stop off at some convenient place to write a few magazine articles before 
returning east. Headquarters will be glad to have Mrs. Harper’s address. 

We are in receipt of a postal card from Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, of Phila- 
delphia, from Estes Park, Colo. She expects to return home about September 1. 
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